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imitate Procopian style result in heaviness, affectation, and
monotony. He is honest, but not free from the superstitions
of his age.
The historians of the twelfth century are marked by a
great increase of learning, a continuation of the revival of
literary studies ushered in by the polymath Michael Psellus
(eleventh century), who included history-writing in his multi-
farious activities. This tendency is well illustrated by the
work of the princess Anna Comnena, daughter of the
Emperor Alexius I, who wrote a history of her father's
achievements under the epic title of the Akxiad. Though an
easy mark for ridicule on account of her pride in learning
and horror of the vulgar, Anna is for all that an outstanding
figure among Byzantine historians. In contrast to the
ecclesiastic Leo she is a humanist, steeped in classical reading
as well as in that of the Bible. She says in her Preface: 'I was
not without share in letters, but had brought my study of
Greek to the highest pitch; I had not neglected rhetoric, but
had read thoroughly the works of Aristotle and the dialogues
of Plato/ The Ahmad is really a continuation of the history
written by her husband, the Caesar Nicephorus Bryennius,
whom she lauds in her work, but subsequently accused of
weakness for failing to support her attempt to win the
Byzantine crown; the frustration of her hopes led to her
retirement into a convent, where she had leisure to com-
plete her task. There is no reason to suppose that Anna
deliberately departed from the high standard of truth which
she set herself, but she obviously tries to place the career of
her father in the best light. Yet even so her history, based on
personal and contemporary information, is a remarkable
account of a remarkable man. Its deficiencies spring from
an imperfect mastery of chronology and a feminine tendency
to be led away by externals. Anna shares to the full, and not
without some justification, the normal Byzantine prejudice
against the Western Crusaders,
Nicetas Acominatus, the historian of the capture of Con-
stantinople by the Latins in 1204, is a contrast to Anna in
more ways than one. Born at Chonae in Phrygia about 1150,
he received his education at Constantinople, and rose high in
the imperial service. He lacks the classical leanings of the